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" not80wd 
the value of rights; and though Mr. R, talks severely 
gams, some of those who are his accusers, we endorse no- 
thing that he says. 

Let it be understood, however, thst while the Standard 
floats ,n this city, it will advocate the doctrine that .poor 
man ,s quue as good as a rich, and a black man as good as a 
white. We say, then, to the public justice demanded that 
David Reggies should have had a chance to defend himself ■ 
the law would grant it him where he the vilest felon in the 
city. The Committee can feel that no injustice has been 
done them, for we publish their “advertisement” free of 
charge; and having thus done simple justice, the controver- 

Prom the Emancipator, Oct. 24, 1839. 


ed in the celebrated Darg case.”t 
LETTER TO GEORGE MANNING TRACY & Co. 
No. I. 

“ Let there he light." 

To George M. Tracy, George R. Barker,t Frederick Re- 
mer, Wm. P. Johnston, Theo. S. Wright, Thomas F. 
Field, Samuel E. Cornish, James Kennedy, and Wm. 
Johnston, 

Recreant associates in the cause of human freedom :— 

This letter comes to you in consequence of an extraordi- 

Emancipator of the 24th of October, purporting to be a 
“ statement of the facts,” in relation to your proceedings, 
and a justification of your conduct towards your late agent, 
whom the public found “ basely deserted,” in the time of 
need, to the mercy of the common foe. 

It comes not to complain of you for attempting to ap- j 
-s an indignant public, h" -* ~ e iU ~ ; “ 


we call upon every man in the community, who possesses 
the least sense of justice, to see to this matter, and stand 
by Mr. Ruggles in these trying times. 

Thomas L. Jennings, Anthony Gayle, 

Samuel Hardenburg, Henry Graves, 

Richard Jenkins, Ransom F. Wake, 

Henry* Nott, Prince Loveridge. 

Joseph Legree, P. Shieldes, 

Richard Augustus, E. P. Graham, 

Leven Williams, Ira Phillips, 

Wm. A. Tyson, Lewis Bodine, 


Such were the sentiments expressed—the magnanimity 
evinced by “ that part of the community with which” you: 

Wlfen they found him basely deserted'in the unrighteous 


s way in which this claim was brought forward, induced the 
I Committee to inquire into the facts, when they came to the 
unanimoas opinion that no such book bad been lost—but 
that the first assertion was made solely with a view to im¬ 
pose on the Committee; no one had ever heard of this 
book before, nor did he pretend to have lost any book until 
the auditors found him in debt to the Committee.” 

Bold “ opinion" (!) truly, on a negative assumption. If 
you “ never heard of such a book,” on what grounds do 
you come to the unanimous opinion that the book was not 1 
If your late agent, ‘‘ during the whole period of his con¬ 
nection with the committee, was acting entirely on his own 
responsibility,” &c., “ without the knowledge of the com¬ 
mittee,” the public do not expect that you had knowledge 
of the book. But you know that books have been lost ne- 

r As this paragraph carries with it its own refutation, criti- 

a But there was a “ lost book,” called a “ Case Book,” and 
f was in the possession of your Treasurer, William Johnston, 


3 “Mr R. says that the committee backed out from their 
3 mutual Arbitration. The understanding waa, that they 
t were to strike an average of the cases that were acknow- 


So it appears, by the testimony of your own witness, that 
the difficulties were with you—that you had no confidence 

that, your late agent expressed a willingness to rely on the 

ing all the receipts and expenditures of the Committee 
“previous to 1838,” as per account audited by G. M. Tra¬ 
cy on the 16th of January," 1838. 

Where is the evidence 1 On what ground do you allege 
that the Treasurer’s apronnf “ W m «rltu 


Where is the evidence 1 On what ground do you allege 
that the Treasurer’s account “ had no connection ” with the 
matter at issue, or that they should not be introduced before 
the arbitrators as evidence of the correctness or incorrect¬ 
ness °^^ le j i a ® e ” t,8 fl ^ C01 j n . t8 ’ w ^ en y°y hyve published to 
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1 capable at atfUHinf, in a public print, tin confidential as 


d on the condition that S. E. Cornish and P. A. Bell 
I be no longer connected with the concern. The pres- 
cumbent stated, on the appearance of that print in 
i last, that hie old associates were absolved horn the 

m,—Ed, M, 1/ A. 


Id it grieve your friends to find you unmantled, 
3 i 1 before the op 


masked, naked, and unsheltered 


nm,C.,°L th lb City80<;i ' ty TUBoa " 1 

of «° Tt' “S™ 1 ™" 1 wu '‘ tbe editor, one item 
of whicji fixed his salary at a reduction of one-third 
that winch he had before received. (15.) They also 
a contract with the pr i nters, and both editor and pnnten 

* ““ Flam the uircomiianca 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


POETRY. 


I've mi and seen one bright wave chase 
Its fellow on the strand, 

Upon the printless sand; 

Though scarce the pebbles felt the shock, 
The waves had worn the solid rock ! 

I've sat and heard the Autumn wind 
Amid the branches play, 

So softly mild, so blandly kind, 

It scarcely stirred the spray; 

Vet soon it bore Spring's verdant birth, 
To wither on its native earth. 


Sink from the golden sky, 

His long, bright race of glory run, 

And close his golden eye ; 

So slow he passed, scarce changed the light, 
And yet he left the world in night. 

And like yon sea is Human Life- 

Moment on moment, strife on strife. 

That change os to the soul; 

And joys, like Autumn leaves fall fast— 
Hope sets—and Doing's light is past. 

I’ve stood on Earth's most daring height, 

In his magnincence of light 
To triumph through the skies ; 

And all the darkness of the world 
Far from his shining presence hurled. 

All, too, that fades upon the earth, 

Too weak to linger here, 

Re-blossoms with a second birth, 

To deck the coming year; 

Shall Hope, then, Man’s eternal dower, 

Be frailer than a fading dower! 

Ah, no! like Autumn leaves that die, 

That bloom again in Spring, 

Fresh joys shall rise from those gone by, 

Shall she not beam from worlds more bright 1 


Now is the day, and now is the hour I 
Freedom is our nation’s dower, 

Struggling to be free! 
Raise your front the foe to daunt! 

Peal to highest Heaven the chant,— 
“ Law and Liberty.” 


Gather like the muttering storm I 
Wake your thunders tor reform '■ 

Bear not, like the trodden worm, 

Scorn and mockery 
Waking from their guilty trance, 

Shrink the foes as storms advance, 
Scathed beneath a nation’s glance,— 
Where’s their bravery ’ 

Mountains rise by grain on grain ;— 
Men an empire might sustain 
Knit in unity. 

Who shall check the ocean tide !— 
Who o’erihrow the mouutain’s pride ]— 
Who a nation's strength deride, 
Spurning slavery 1 


Hands from spoil and treachery pure, 
Tongues that meaner oaths abjure— 

These shall make us free 


Peal to highest heaven the vow,— 


“ Law and Liberty.” 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 

M hile glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 

Thy solitary way! 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant dight to do thee wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

*Thy dgure doats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean's side 1 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathloss coast— 

The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

AH day thy wings have fanned, 

At that Jar height, the thin cold atmosphere. 

Vet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Ttiougb the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 

Soon shall thou dnd a summer-home, and rest, 

And scream among thy feilowa; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Tnou’it gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath suuk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain dight, 
In the long way that 1 must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


How tine has the day been, how bright was the sun, 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed some droppings of rain ! 

But now the fair traveler’s come to the west, 

His rays are all gold, and hts beauties are best; 

He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian. His course he begins 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourne for his sins, 
And melts into tears , Lheu he breaks out and shinea, 
And travels his heavenly way : 

But when he comes nearer to dnish his race, 

Like a line setting sun, he looks richer m grace, 

And gives a sure hope, at the end .of his days, 

Of rising in brighter array. 


The impress of a Hand Divine 

The humblest dower—the tenderest vine, 
Speak of a Deity. 

There’s not a plant that decks tho spring, 



The Cherry Valley Gazette of Wednesday last 
contains a loll account of the interesting proceed¬ 
ings at that place on the 4th inst. We regret 
that our limited space compels us to exclude any 
part of the proceedings. The following remarks 
of Judge Hammond, formerly of this city, and the 
reply made by Governor Seward, will be found 
well worthy of perusal.— Albany Jour. 

At the dinner table, Robert Campbell, Esquire, 
of Cooperstown presiding, after the removal of 
the cloth the following prefatory remarks and 
toast was offered by Judge Hammond. 

“ One hundred years ago the rich lawn which 
overspreads this beautiful Valley, waslirst press¬ 
ed by the foot of civilized man. Sixty-four years 
ago the sun rose on a population sparsely scattered 
over the fairest portion of a great Continent, de¬ 
pendent upon and governed by a Monarch sepa¬ 
rated from them by an ocean three thousand 
miles in width. That same sun set upon the 
same people free and independent. 

“ Since that day the tide of our national pros¬ 
perity, (thanks to a beneficent Providence,) has 
flowed quietly and steadily onward, and we are 
now a great, free and happy nation. No wonder 
then, that on this double celebration, every coun¬ 
tenance 1 behold is lighted with joy and exulta¬ 
tion. Party jealousies and political differences, 
those smaller evils which always accompany that 
best gift of Heaven, liberty, can have no place 
here. All of us admire the fortitude, and lament 
the sufferings, and venerate the virtues, and ex¬ 
ult in the success of the patriotic Pioneers—all 
rejoice in the independence of this country—and 
all cordially approve of the principles which ex¬ 
cited our fathers to declare that Independence. 
To add still higher to the enjoyment of the festi¬ 
vities of the day we have been honored with the 
presence of the venerable and venerated head of 
the Literary Institutions of the Empire State, 
(whose shining talents and high personal merit 
would render him an ornament to any Literary 
Institution on the Globe,) and of his Excellency 
the Governor of the State. He too, who is em¬ 
phatically the Representative of the whole peo¬ 
ple of New-York, on this our national jubilee, 
has chosen to repose himself upon this quiet spot 
in the troubled ocean of political life. 

“ Although at other times the spirit of party 
may howl around; here, on this hallowed day, 
without one discordant note ail hearts unite in the 
shout for Independence, Liberty, Union and the 
Constitution. 

"Mr. President: In behalf of the Committee 
of Arrangements, I take great pleasure, and I am 
sure it will be highly gratifying to this company 
while I propose to you the health of 

Our Fellow-Citizen, William H. Seward, Gov¬ 
ernor of this State—of the Empire State. We 
hail his appearance on an occasion so interesting 
and we appreciate the honor he does us by be¬ 
coming our Guest. 

“ No higher evidence can be furnished of ex¬ 
alted talents and distinguished personal merit 
than an election to the first office in the State by 
the voluntary suffrages of a great, free, intelligent 
and virtuous people.” 

The Governor replied as follows : 

“ Ours is a country in which all that is old is 
yet new. We may deceive ourselves with the 
belief that we have antiquity, but we no where 
find its ruins. I have been impressed with this 
in looking upon the celebration of the foundation 
of this beautiful town while all around me are 
evidences of youthfulness and prosperity. I have 
always desired to visit this place so long an out¬ 
post of civilization in the western forests. Your 
annals have been made interesting by the forti¬ 
tude, energy, and enterprise of your forefathers, 
and memorable by the perils, privations, and deso¬ 
lations of sav age warfare. I have desired to see 
for myself the valleys of Otsego, through which 
the Susquehannak extends his arms and entwines 
his fingers with the tributaries of the Mohawk as 
if to divert that gentle river from its allegiance to 
the Hudson. If I could have chosen the time 
for a visit here it would have been on this occa¬ 
sion, when the political excitement, unavoidable 
in a country where the conduct of rulers is 
watched witfi the jealousy of freemen, is tempo¬ 
rarily allayed, and the discordant elements of par¬ 
ty strife are hushed under the influence of recol¬ 
lections of a common ancestry and common suf¬ 
ferings in the cause of liberty. 

“ Our gifted orator has given us your entire lo¬ 
cal and domestic history. Does it not seem 
strange that so many extraordinary ehanges, so 
many important events and so many thrilling in¬ 
cidents have occurred in the lapse of one hun¬ 
dred years ? An hundred years! how short a 
period 1 That life is considered short which does 
not reach fifty years, and that one is only very 
long which comprises an hundred. An hundred 
years ! An hundred times this period of twelve 
months which the Earth requires for the irriga¬ 
tion of its soil and production of fruits; an hun¬ 
dred times this circle of three hundred and sixty- 
five days : days that so often pass like a dream 
and are noted “ but by their loss.” Who that 
places a tomb stone in the village church-yard to 
the memory of a departed friend, would not sigh 
to think that monument of his affection will must 
to the earth and his friend occupy an undistin¬ 
guished grave within an hundred years ? Who, 
that establishes a constitution, invents an engine, 
teaches a new science, or founds a new sect, 
would be content that his community, his inven¬ 
tion, his science, or his creed should give place 
to new discoveries within an hundred years ?— 
Yet an hundred years is no unimportant portion 
of time. It includes the period of four genera¬ 
tions. In a single century four thousand millions 
of human beings appear on the earth, act their 
busy parts and 6ink into its peaceful bosom. A 
little more than half that period carries us back 
to the time when this great and free empire now 
respected in every land had no place among the 
nations of the eartb. Only an hundred times has 
the scythe passed over this valley since your an¬ 
cestors pursued their weary way up the Mohawk 
and over those hills and plantsd here the first 
settlement of the Anglo-saxon race west of the 
Hudson. They found the Six Nations here as 
confident of perpetual enjoyment of this fair land 
as we now are. And yet so soon the tide of em¬ 
igration has flowed over this valley and filled die 
valleys of the Ohio, and the Wabash, and the 
Mississippi, and the Missouri, and now scarcely 
the name of the Six Nation* remains. Only 
twice an hundred years have elapsed since the 
first navigator entered ihe Ray of New-York, and 
not four centuries have passed since Columbus 
astonished the world with the discovery of this 
great continent. It is only ten centuries since 
all Europe moved by wild fanaticism poured her 
embattled hosts upon the fields of Palestine, and 
less than sixty times an hundred years, according 
to our accustomed chronology, carry us hack to 
the epoch when there was uo time, nor light, nor 
life, nor earth, nor heavens, and God said let all 
these be, and they were. 

We have reviewed the record of the last hun¬ 
dred years concerning the inhabitants of this 
beautiful valley. What is its more general his¬ 
tory, and what is its promise of the future?— 
Alas! that it must be said, although the spirit of 
Christianity has diffused a wider and warmer in¬ 
fluence than ever before, yet the lastcentury, like 
the fifty-seven that preceded it, has been filled 
with the calamities of mankind. 11 dawned upon 
one broad scene of war, extending throughout 
England, Russia, Prussia, Poland, Spain, Bava¬ 
ria, Sardinia and Russia. Through a period of 
eighty years, with occasional intervals of partial 
peace, the fires of war bunted over the continent I 
of Europe, often extending desolation into Asia, 


Helena, and the exhausted nations found repose 
and peace. No nation has escaped the evils of 
war, and few have been exempt from Revolution. 
Hostile armies have overrun France, Holland, 
Saxbny, Belgium, Bavaria, Sardinia, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Prussia and other 
German States, Poland, Russia and Switzerland, 
Egypt and Persia, and all tbo States of North 
and South America. Some maintained their sov¬ 
ereignty, some received their independence, and 
others have gone down forever. No wonder 
that the pious and benevolent poet exclaimed, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report* 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth la fill'd.” 

The occupation of man has been war, his 
ambition conquest, his enjoyment rapine and blood- 

Yet dark as the picture of the last century 
j seems, it is relieved by lights more cheering than 
any that has shown upon our race in the previous 
course of time. The human mind has advanced 
with unparalleled rapidity in discoveries in sci- 
| ence and the arts. Civilization has been carried 
into new regions, and has distributed more equal¬ 
ly than ever heretofore the enjoyments and com- 
I forts of life. The education which an hundred 
ears ago was a privilege of the few is now ac- 
nowledged to be the right of all. What were 
luxuries an hundred years ago are common enjoy¬ 
ments now. A renovating spirit is abroad in the 
world. The slave trade, an hundred years ago 
regarded as lawful commerce by all Christian na¬ 
tions is now denounced as Piracy by most civil¬ 
ized States, and the rights of man are secured by 
benign and wholesome laws. All expense and 
delhy in passing and transportation from place to 
place are an incumbrance upon human labor.— 
Yet it seems as if it were but yesterday since we 
learned that burthens may be more cheaply car¬ 
ried on parallel iron rails than on the rough and 
unequal surface of the ground, and now rail-roads 
are common thorough fares, and animal force is 
too feeble an agent for locomotion. A gentleman 
upon whom age seemed to have lightly laid his 
hand told me that less than forty years since he 
dined with Chancellor Livingston at Paris. The 
party was composed of statesmen and men of sci¬ 
ence. The patience of the guest was exhausted 
by a visionary youth named Fulton, who engros¬ 
sed the conversation by an argument to prove 
that if he could obtaia a small fund he could con¬ 
struct a boat to be propelled by the power of 
steam and navigate the Hudson river with the 
velocity of four miles au hour ! Those who re¬ 
flect upon the rapidity with which intelligence, 
social, commercial and political, is diffused 
throughout our country and the civilized world, 
will hardly believe that an hundred years ago 
scarcely a dozen vessels arrived in all our ports 
from Europe, and that seventy-six years ago a 
mail coach was unknown. The object of 
all government is the welfare of the governed, 
yet it is only sixty-five years since this model of 
practical, permanent and free republican govern¬ 
ment was set up for the maintenance of Ameri¬ 
can liberty and to animate the hopes and efforts 
of mankind. The religion of the cross is carried 
farther and more effectively now than under the 
banner of Constantine or even the preaching of 
the Apostle*. The philosophy of Bacon, and the 
Newtonian and Copernican systems were taught 
I an hundred years ago and alchy my after long abuses 
I of the credulity of mankind has introduced the el¬ 
ements of Chemistry, but the practical advanta¬ 
ges resulting from all these sciences have been re¬ 
alized chiefly within an hundred years. 

1 lately met the Secretary of an Eastern Prince. 
I He was a man of education and refinement and 
had been selected by his master to make a gor- 
geous present of Eastern luxuries acceptable to 
the President of the United Slates. We were 
standing near an almost speaking bust of Wash¬ 
ington. I asked him if he knew the likeness.— 
He answered in the negative. I told him that it 
was Washington, the deliverer, the faiber of our 
country, but he had never read, had never heard 
of Washington. I confess that 1 was astonished 
to find a man who had never read or heard of 
Washington, but I was no longer surprised that 
the Sultan of Muscat was a despot and his sub¬ 
jects slaves. If the principles of civil liberty are 
so imperfectly understood now what could have 
been the condition of human rights before the day 
of Sicard, La Fayette, Wilberforce, Paine, Jeffer¬ 
son, Hamilton and Washington ! How obscure 
must have been the science of laws before Mon¬ 
tesquieu, Puffendorf, Blackstone, Bentham and 
Livingston reduced it to form and symmetry!— 
How limited would be our knowledge of history 
if we were deprived of the writings of Rolliu, 
Robertson, Leland, Hume, Gillies, Littleton, 
Priestly, Marshall, Russell, Roscoe, Gibbon, 
Hallam and Raynal. How has the human mind 
been enlightened in that most mysterious of all 
mysteries, itself, by the philosophy of Stuart, 
Reid and Brown ! How has theology and mor¬ 
al science been enriched by Edwards, Jenyns, 
Paley, Zimmerman, Johnson and Ferguson ! In 
natural philosophy what a blank would be pro¬ 
duced by striking out the discoveries of Herschell, 
Halle, Franklin, Davy, Rumlord and Delonti!— 
How profitless would be our researches in natu¬ 
ral htsfory without Linnsus and Buffon for our 
guides. What would we have known of politi¬ 
cal economy but for the writings of Malthus, 
Smith and Say! We can scarce conceive of 
literature destitute of the works of Cowper, Pope, 
Thompson, Beattie, Gray, Gay, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, McPherson, Roscoe, Scott,. Burns, 
Goeth, Byroq and Moore, 

In even such a superficial review as this of 
the contributions of the last century to the know¬ 
ledge, virtue and happiness of our race, we forget 
that the human mind has been two thirds of the 
whole period stretched in the excitement of war, 
and that what it has accomplished in the way of 
science and art, has been in its occasional seasons 
of repose from the study and occupation of arms, 
that what has been expended in establishing 
schools, colleges and seminaries, and in making 
roads and canals, has been only what has been 
saved from the prodigality of war. Happy, thrice 
happy will it be for us and fur mankind if we ex¬ 
tract from the history of the lost century its true 
philosophy. Among its instructions are of a cer¬ 
tainty these truths; that peace is indispensable 
to the improvement and happiness of man ; that 
improvement is his highest duty, and arts not 
arms his right occupation; that Republican gov¬ 
ernment resting upon.equal aud universal suffrage 
can only secure an exemption from the ambition 
of conquest and the popular discontents which in¬ 
volve nations in foreign wars and civil commo¬ 
tions ; and that a Republican Government resting 
upon universal and equal suffrage can only be 
maintained in a community where education is 
universally enjoyed, arid where internal improve¬ 
ments bind together the various portions of the 
country in a community of interest and affection. 
Let us then extend our system of schools and 
our churches and take care that every child in 
the stale whatever be his faith, his language, his 
condition or his circumstances or those of his pa¬ 
rents is brought to the insiruciionof these schools 
and churches. Let us do this, and let us put 
steam upon the land and steam upon the river and 
the sea, and the glorious career which our coun¬ 
try has just entered will continue io be. more 
successful and more glorious still. Those who 
shall celebrate the next centennial anniversary 
will bless our memories and the great prediction 
of our religion will no longer seen) apocryphal 
that a time is coming when the nations shall live 
in peace and the knowledge of the Lordshall ex¬ 
tend over the whole earth. 

By ihe Gover.vob. Cherry Valley, fortunate 
in the fertility of its soil, and in the intelligence 


Aucdst 80, 


Suppose a farmer in Vermont has six » 
one, perhaps, will remain to be a slay and staff 
to the good old man when he totters down the 
hill towards the sunset of life; bill another first 
to be a schoolmaster, then studies law, flour¬ 
ishes a lime before the courts, goes to Congress, 
and finally is governor of a state. 

A third pushes off on foot to Boston, drives a 
stage for a time, then tends a bar in a tavern for 
a while, and at last is taken as clerk into a store. 
Here he gains the confidence of his employers, 
at twenty-one is admitted into partnership, and is 
soon a merchant of established reputation. The 
fourth is a wild, roving fellow, who first goes to 
sea before the mast; but the Yankee is still in 
him, and, his wild oats beings sown, he at length 
becomes captain of a packet, and, at the age of 
fifty, is a weather beaten seaman, and retires up¬ 
on a comfortable income. 

The fifth is a pedlar, and circulates tin ware 
for half a dozen years throughout the Southern 
States. He then goes on a hunting expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains; after bis return, he offi¬ 
ciates as steward on board a Mississippi steam¬ 
boat. Being of a musical turn, he joins a cara¬ 
van, and plays the clarionet through all the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the United States. He then shoots 
off to Kentucky, whore he keeps school fora 
short time. He next removes to Alabama, where 
with a capital of two or three thousand dollars, 
which he has saved, he sets up a store in a new 
town, still covered with stumps. The. town in¬ 
creases, and our young merchant flourishes. In 
time, he has extensive cotton lands. These 
he cultivates with care, and, year by year, add¬ 
ing acre to acre, becomes a wealthy planter, re¬ 
spected and beloved by all around him. 

The sixth is a favorite son, and, like most fa¬ 
vorites, comes very near being spoiled. He is 
sent to college, and there acquires some know¬ 
ledge and a good estimation of himself. But he 
chances to be sent to one of those colleges, where 
there is little intercourse between the pupil and 
instructor, and where a parcel of young men are I 
left without rudder or compass at the most stormy 
and dangerous period of life. He catches, there¬ 
fore, the infection of bad principles, and goes 
forth with a diseased and impure spirit to the 

He is bred a lawyer, he has talents, perhaps 
genius ; he commences life with fair prospects, 

I but still with the idea that fortune is to come 
without being obtained by effort. He is disap¬ 
pointed, and becomes dissipated ; he loses his 
I friends, and is on the point of being lost to so¬ 
ciety ; but the Yankee is still in him. His fath¬ 
er’s honorable example, his mother s religions I 
I counsel, come to his aid. The good and evil are 
at strife, but the former prevails ; he shakes off 
his indolence, he tramples his vices beneath his | 


feet. 


He makes a bold effort, and removes ti 
wide valley of the Mississippi; he establishes 
himself as a lawyer in the vicinity of some 
court-house, still surrounded with the relics of 
the forest. He devotes himself carefully to his 
profession, and, at the age of forty is honored 
and respected as the chief justice of the state. 
Such or something like this, is the history of ma¬ 
ny a New England farmer’s family. 


Fol ding the A; 


On our return travel from Santa Fe, Governor 
Amigo gave us an escort of twenty-five Spanish 
soldiers commanded by Tenient, or Lieut. Her¬ 
nandez. They were to see us as far as the Ar¬ 
kansas and then leave us to our fate. We trav¬ 
eled by the Semirone road, a shallow stream 
which affords to the trader the advantage of wa¬ 
ter, but not a stick of brush or timber grows upon 
its bauks. In dry weather this want of wood 
presents no serious inconvenience to the trader, 
as the “ Buffalo chips” are found in abundance, 
and make excellent fuel: but when rain overtakes 
travelers on this portion of the road 
vation is the consequence. Our party suffered 
this privation only for about eighteen hours. A 
cold wind come on, accompanied with heavy- 
after we started upon our afternoon 
travel. Night descended, and still the 
tinued. We held on our course, for we had left 
the Semirone in the morning, and there 


His rage— the lion drop hi 


chance now of either wootf or water until 
could reach the Arkansas. We continued trav 
ding in the dark until the mules began to givi 
kit, and we had completely lost the track. En¬ 
durance was our only resource and we halted. 

The Spaniards have a kind of fine sweet flour 
made of pounded corn, sugar, and stale crumbs, 
which they carry in bags to use upon such 
gencies as the present. A little rain watet 
scooped up from hollows in the ground, and a cold 
porridge was soon made that was by uo means 
unpalatable. We turned our animals loose and 
prepared ourselves to make the best of 
tions. The Spanish soldiers kept guard during 
the night, and our only care was to make our- 
as comfortable as possible. We rolled oqr- 
in our builalo robes, and after listening a 
while to the dull moaning of chill night wind;—- 
the dash of the rain, at intervals swift and heavy, 
again dying away; the quick challenge of 
the sentinels from one to the other, Quien vivo ? 
and the watch word in answer, Mejico: after lis¬ 
tening to these sounds for a short time we fell 
into profound slumber, and did not awake until 
the Spaniards in the earliest light of morning,— 
had again prepared for us the dish of cold por- 

resumed our travel, for to reach the 
Arkansas was now an imperative necessity, Four 
mules had died during the night from fatigue, 
want of water, and the eold during the night, and 
the poor dispirited beasts remaining could now 
scarcely crawl. After two hours travel we dis¬ 
tinguished trees in the distance, and at 8 o’clock 


the formida ble river that crossed our path. 

j, however, we hud a little incident 
with a band of buffalos worth nothing. A large 
herd came to the opposite bank of the stream io 
drink, aud a little wooded island interposing 
presence was not perceived. Our Spanish 
cort had with them a brass six pounder, which 
they levelled at the drinking herd, and blazed 
away. The bail passed over the island, skim¬ 
med ihe water, and plunged into the opposiie 
hank in the very centre of the herd; but none of 
the band were hurt, or if they were they managed 
to get away, and that in such a hurry that in two 
aments not a buffalo was in sight. 

We had live wagous with ten mules to each. 

After choosing the most favorable place io cross, 
tho mules, without much difficulty, were led in¬ 
to the water, dragging the lumbering wagons af- 
them ; and here was a scene for Hogarth. Some 

of the Spanish servants stripped off their clothing, . . i __ 

and waded the stream with nothing on them but I benumbed—almost frozen. 6 '” sbou'm >l 

a cloth wound round their middles, in the com-1 of the question—in iwn _ _" r,® 

mon Indian mode. The wagons were drawn 
slowly through the water by the mules ; lbeSpan- 
ish traders, folded closely in their blankets and 
mounted chiefly on mules, followed, driving their 
long iron spurs into the lazy animals, while the 
soldiers, who were now to leave us, remained 
upon the Mexican side of the ri ver waving their 
hats to us and shouting A Dios, at the top of 
their voices, as we arrived upon the opposite 
bank. We were now standing once more upon 
the soil of the United Slates. The Spaniards 
cast many a longing, lingering look behind at the 
land they were leaving, but our hearts were 


Chateubriand has a pleasant story, which 
would not lor worlds believe to be pure inven¬ 
tion however, in our cooler moments wn may stt« 
pect it, about the very gentlemanly behavior of 
rattle-snake with whom he brushed up a passing 
acquaintance beneath the cataract of Niagara. In 
consequence of his great powers of tongue, hts 
stinging sarcasm, and backbiting propensity, 
Chateaubriand and his friends very much dread¬ 
ed too close an intimacy with this very showy 
looking denizen of the woods; and as he was be 
ginning to manifest signs of displeasure at tin 
abrupt intrusion of an European parly upon bis 
privacy, it was the most fortunate circumstance 
in the world, quoth Chateaubriand, that one of 
the gentlemen in his company bethought, him of 
pulling a flute out of his pocket, and trying the | 
effect of a tune. Lo and behold you ! this mo-’ 
cultivated of rattle snakes forthwith manifested 
very admirable dilettante taste for music bo* 
came charmed into quietude by the sweet strains 
poured forth from the Frenchman’s fluid magieo , 
and repaid the gentleman’s double longuing by 
abstaining from any tonguingof his own, and suf¬ 
fering the party to proceed without molestation. 
We propose to' hang up as a pendant for this fan¬ 
ciful sketch of Chateubriand’s a real fact which 
occurred some lime since in the backwoods of | 
America. 

Ephraim Elbow, a Kentuckian, of the genuine 
breed, possessed a talent which made him very 
popular in a thinly-inbabiled country. He was 
an accomplished player on the fiddle ; and at the 
dances with which the settlers cheered the long 
winter nights, each giving a rude but truly jocund | 
entertainment in succession, Ephraim was sure 
to be an invited guest. He was a good fellow, 
and a capital hand at spinning “ a tough yarn,” a 
a quality for which most Kentuckians arc conspic¬ 
uous ; and when to this was added the rare l 1 
ent of playing dancing tunes very respectably 
the violin, it will be readily inferred that he w 
judged no small acquisition to these rustic parties. 

Upon one occasion it happened that Ephraim 
staid for rather a longer period than usual at one 
of these dances, partly detained by the potency 
and other excellent qualities of the liquor, which 
was served by the proprietor of the log-house, 
partly by a little flirtation, verging upon matrime 
ny, in which he happened just then to be et 
gaged. As lie was wending his way homeward, 
the first grey light of morning was beginning to 
peep over the Eastern hills. Ephraim had just 
arrived at an old clearing near the edge of the 
woods, upon which stood she withering frame of 
a dilapidated log-hut. Here he sat down for an 
instant to rest his wearied limbs, for he had 
danced and played all night, and to muse oil the 
beauties of face, form, and mind, which centred 
in the future Mrs. Elbow. 

Suddenly a terrific howling came from all sides 
on his ears, and imagine his horror when he 
found himself beset in every direction by 
mense pack of wolves ! 

They had scented him from afar, and on they 
came at full speed, excessively pleased with the 
prospect of so savory a breakfast. A flying as¬ 
sault of Platoff’s Cossacks never produced great¬ 
er consternation in the breasts of Napoleon’s milt- 
I Zaires at the retreat front Moscow. 

Ephraim remained for au instant horror-chain¬ 
ed to the spot; the next he bounded up from the 
block on which he was seated, like a man struck 
J through the heart by a musket-ball, and rushed 
into the interior of the hut; the door stood wide 
open, and he made a violent effort to close it, but 
rusty treacherous hinges gave way, and it fell 
the ground. Here was a new consternation. 
Ephraim remained not an instant left for reflec¬ 
tion. The foe was fast closing upon him. They 
howled, as it were, in his very car, and with f— 
rific loudness. Ephraim thought he had ne 
heard sounds so loud before. He sprang upon 
a beam with a degree of agility which would 
make the fortune of Hervio Nano, the Man-Fly. 
The wolves were now in the log-house. 

Ephraim sprang to a second and still hight. 
beam ; but the foremost of the pack had already 
reached the first. They were evidently bent up¬ 
on breakfasting in the log-house. 

Great as bad been Ephraim’s consternation,— 
and hurried as his retreat had been into the inte¬ 
rior of the hut, he had not deserted hts beloved 
fiddle. It was partly through instinct, that 
had held both fiddle and bow firmly grasped 
his left hand, partly through the esteem in which 
he held it, for it was a very capital violin, and a 
new purchase. To that violin, strange as it mat 
appear its owner was indebted for his life, 

Ephraim was not much of a scholar; but at 
Tom Moore says in his cutting address to Sii 
Hudson Lowe, "perhaps he’d read or heard re 
peated,” the well known line— 

"Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast!” At all events the thought struck him— 
and a lucky one it was—that it might be of use 
and could do no harm, to try the effect of tit. 
‘‘concord of sweet sounds” on the furious beasts 
by which he was surrounded. Hey presto! In 
struck up, with a nervous twitch of the elbow, the 
existence—to wit, Yankee boo- 


briskest tune it] 


The effect which it produced was truly tniracu- 
us. All the stores ot the art-magical could ac- 
itnpltsh nothing like it. The wolves save over 
their howling in an instant. A while H go they 
were bristling with rage—apparently uutameabte 
as hyenas, and the frtghllul monotony of their 
how s was only varied here and there by an an¬ 
gry bark, as one of the most forward of the pack 
bared hts gleaming tusks. In fact the parly he- 
came pleased and attentive listeners. 


A. M. we were camped on the banks of the Ar- U was a curious audience for which Euhraim 
kansas. We rested the remainder of the day, al-1 was developing the nrecious im-«i.i." 
lowing the animals to graze and recruit, and the 
morning after breakfast commenced fording 


‘eloping the precious mysteries of his 
art. r A bnviss al the loved sounds of the li 0 nz 
desVack.es. a Scotchman at hearing Robin A dub 
an Irishman at the inspiring strain of Gurryowen 

P ri m a , f< r gn land ’not sympathise' 
-ith the melody more deeply. ' 

But the wolves were only too attentive and 
anxious to witness the manifestation m Ejtlt- 
tin s powers. I he thing became frightfully 

iook * ii 

elbow and lore-arm, and the limb itself was tv, 

endurance hart ?<> a ? liliaa ° f ’ 

been so piuchmgly taxed 

..'»y a sin- 

long. 


endurance had MPVHH 
by a party of filly country-danij!| a 
gle pack of wolves. He could hold out no long, 
er-hc stopped playing for an instant. Growl' 

at that last bound. Here was certainly? pres? 
mg ca I for the renewal of his orchestral labors 

To the diabolical fatigue of his elbow a new 

grtei was added. 


of the question—m two seuses.-ile wisely 
continued scraping ,hc strings ; and the music 
winch he elicited, though Old Bull would search 
l> hu\o acknowledged it lor legitimate, was con 
sidered very passable by his audience.-[C* 
bably none of them had a correctly educated 
ear, there being no Italian Opera in all Kenluo- 

Sri*'?? 

he Kentuckian it was evidently a question of be- 
’ ue '.“ U P- ur continuing the music. Snan I 

table ZllimT "ft* Ca ‘* ut * intU.it® 
tattle asplial us, and horsc-hatr will not last. f r „ 


Ephraim than even the illustrious fr... ^ 
Paganini. But the few gruff notes w c’ l f ln S 
rsim was able to elicit from this string .? E 
denlly dissatisfactory io their womhi * 
wolves. Their cars were spoiled fi v ,1? l>fi 
music which they had heardin the^i?*?® 
the concert, whon Ephraim’s elbow wasal 
fresh as a daisy.” An occasional growl?, 0111 
long-tailed critics made Ephraim start 4n a 
upon bis single string with vastly increase? 
phasis. 0,1 

Just at this important conjuncture w v 
wore beginning to show their teeth, nnT ’ 
pretty freely, like other concert-critic’s 81 
the conclusion to which they had arrive? '* 
ed to be, “ We’ve had enough of it”_ a ’ SB| 
Ephraim's neighbors, armed with axes, L? 
• the woods, made their .ippe !lr „„. ( . 

fiddler’s <rre’». 


.- meir nppeara 

| the wolves, to this luckiest of fiddler’s rrr ' 
lief affrighted by ,the sight of a number of 
I in company, made a precipitate retreat 
woods. 

“ 1 guess ” was Ephraim’s remark, wh, 
hsd descended, “ I played a tarnation deal 
'this mornin’ than if 1 had been playin' for 
gor '"—London Magazine for June, 1840 ’ 


The People of France— high and l 0W -_ 
thus described by the Rev. Mr. Breckenride 
his *’ Memoranda of Foreign Travel.” ” e 
Of the people themselves, 1 had m 


ideas than of their places of abode. The F? 
of thejjpper classes are totally misconceived 


us. There is nothing of that frivolity an j ej 
gcrated lightness of manner, which have err 


into a proverb through the hereditary malic, 
the English ; but the same dignity, self.po 8a 


sion, and gentleness, which characterize 
everywhere. Nor is there 


personal appearance, so much to dialings 
them, as I had supposed. All I have seen of 
human race, and I have seen specimens of net 


every variety that exists, loads me decided], 
place tho people of the middle States in Am, 
ca at the summit of their kind, for physical 
vantages. Comparing the French with thi 
they would be called too short and too stroit 
built for their height. Except this and the c, 
mon use of moustaches, you meet every day a h 
dred men that you are ready to believo are y 
countrymen. Of the other sex, in this rank 
life,I speak not now. 

“ There seem to be few people of what 
English delight to call the middle classes 
France—and there is—well for France—a t 
smaller proportion of the privileged classes. A g 
tleman of independent circumstances, rentier 
they call him, is the real representative of 
substantial population of the kingdom ; and wl 
those above him are few in proportion, those 
low him imperceptibly decline, from one cot 
lo another, none sinking so low from the 1 
the rabble of England. The great body 
the laboring people in France are very pecu 
in their dress and appearance. The men seld 
wear a hat, which they substitute by a cap 
sembling a common nightcap. The women w 
nets, but instead, a singular looking c 
hind part before. The consequence 
that all are burnt to a degree of sallowness, 
preaching the complexion of the mulatto. 1 
females work in the fields, with the men, usi 
indiscriminately, the same implements of httsb 
dry; and with their short petticoats and b 
re more exposed than the other sex. Tl 
consequence, coarse, large, and homi 
About the towns they often claim an exclus 
right to occupations, which, in other countries, 
long only to men. Thus al Bologne, females 
the only porters, and may bo seen bearing er 
mous burdens on their heads and backs, or dr 
ging them iu trundles. And yet we should 
cautious in condemning such customs, for t 
one I found to be based in reasons at once pol 
and humane. It is a perquisite attached to 
widows of those citizens who had been seam 
or in some way connected with the sea aerv 
of this coast. 


The Lord’s Prayer on the field of bailie .—‘ 
now,’ says Erasmus, imagine we hear a t 
dier among these fighting Christians saying 
Lord's Prayer. ‘ Our Father.' says he ; Ohs 
ened wretch! can you call Him Father, wl 
mu are just going to cut vour brother’s throi 
Hallowed be thy name.' How can the name 
God be more impionsiy unhallowed than by t 
tual bloody murder among you, his sons ? * 1 
Kingdom come.' Do you pray for the confine 
His kingdom, while you are trying to establ 
an earthly despotism, the spilling of the bloot 
God’s sons and suhjects ? 1 Thy will be done 

earth as it is in heaven.' His will in heaven 
for peace,—but you are now meditating w 
Dare you say to your Father in heaven, ‘ Givi 
this day our daily bread ?' when you are going 
next minute to burn your brother’s cornfields,: 
had rather lose the benefits of them yourself tl 
suffer him to enjoy them unmolested ? W 
what faoe can you say, ‘ Forgive us our trespo 
we forgive those that trespass against u 
when so far from forgiving your brother, you 
going with all the haste you can, to murder 1 
in cold blood for an alleged trespass, which,al 
is but imaginary ? Do you presume to d 
ate the danger of temptation, who, not wt 
great danger to yourselves, are doing all) 
can to force your brother into danger ? Do ) 
deserve lo be delevered from evil, that is the i 
being by whose spirit you are guided, in conn 
ing the greatest possible evil to your brother 


We maintain that Christianity in every point 
ow in whiclt its relations may be considei 
a subject of paramount importance. Iti» e 
rything or it is nothing It must reign supre 
over every human pursuit, over overy dept 
ttent of science, over every passion and affect 
>r be discarded altogether ns to its authority o 
nan. It will admit m no compromise, for 1 
tuthority with which it professes to be invest 
is nothing less than the will of the eternal, wh( 
sovereign injunctions earth, and the hosts 
heaven arc bound to obey, if its claim to a divt 
origin can be disproved, then it may be set ast 
as unworthy of our regard and ranked along w 
the other religions which have prevailed ir 


irld. Hut if it is admitted to be a revelati 
from the Creator of the universe to man on ear 
ils claims are irresistable, it cannot be reject 
with impunity, and its divine principles and mi 
ims ought to bo interwoven with all our puiau 
and nasooiations,— By Thomas Dick, L. L- D 




, f .. ’’—non, the more objection » 

uclence, truth has to undergo the better. 11 
eipIfi'T^d i," mur ’ lel » perish ; if in jo* " F 




conflict* of opinion, truth has nothing to fo«r. 

though tong t u us, u> her, a thousand years » 
but as one day, a |toim—u nothing in the clern 
, her duration. Oppressed amongst us, bend 
tfie chaos of human follies and errors, she rou 
she will emerge unhurt at last unchangeable 
bur author. By the mere force of durability 8 
must ultimately stand alone, solitary amid t 
wreck of those perishable, materials by which I 

° Hr slle * s overwhelmed. 

the stars may fade away, the suit hints* 
uw dim with age, and nature sink in years : 
But the living spirit of philosophy, immiitab 
tutorial, infinite, eternal truth,—site the p» r * 
ot all knowledge, fountain of light— 

“ Will flourish in eternal youth 






